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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 

VARIOUS VIEWS 

jOMEWHERE I have read a quaint old 
myth of a goblin who, blowing the fog out 
of his face, started a tempest which went 
careering around the world. Now and then 
I feel like that goblin. Is it possible that 
less than four years ago poetry was "the Cinderella of the 
arts"? Already a great wind is blowing her ashes away, 
and on the horizon are rolling dust-clouds which may conceal 
a coach and four — or is it an automobile? 

For there must be some gift of the gods in the large and 
many-colored cloud of words which fills our eyes and ears. 
Never before was there so much talk about poetry in 
this western world, or so much precious print devoted to its 
schools and schisms. This is at it should be, no doubt. It 
may be evidence of that "poetic renaissance" 'which some of 
us profess already to be living in ; or at least it may initiate 
that "great audience" which will be ready for the renaissance 
when it comes. A breach has been made, we may hope, 
in that stone wall of public apathy which tended to silence 
the singer ere he began. By and by he may win — who 
knows ? — academic honors, prizes, travelling scholarships, ad- 
mission to Arts Clubs and American Academies at Rome, 
even prices that would mean "a living wage." 

The different points of view from which modern poetry 
may be regarded 'have been conveniently epitomizeid this 
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Various Views 

spring in Chicago by a number of lecturers. We may pass 
over Mr. Masefield, because his talk did not touch upon 
his contemporaries, and come to the series given at the Little 
Theatre by Mr. Maurice Browne, Miss Amy Lowell, and 
Mr. Arthur Ficke. 

Mr. Browne dealt chiefly with the spiritual austerities of 
the art. He warned us — the American people — that we 
were shirking truth, shirking life, and that our poets, with 
few exceptions, were too consistently expressing this atti- 
tude. He repeated the familiar — and, I think, essentially 
superficial — accusation that our ideals are wholly material, 
and compared our contemporary poetry unfavorably with 
that of England — a land which seemed to him, under the 
stress of war, vibrant with beautiful and noble song. Al- 
though some of us could not agree with this estimate of 
relative values, and even wondered whether the speaker had 
penetrated to the heart of our democracy, we were stirred by 
his plea for the primal simplicities, the austere aspirations, 
which underlie great poetry. 

Miss Lowell was more specific. Her subject was the 
new movement in poetry, which began, she was gracious 
enough to say, with the publication of our first number, 
in October, 1912. She grouped the more significant first 
appearances around this date, Pound coming a little before, 
and Lindsay, Frost, Lawrence, Sandburg, Masters, the ima- 
gists and the Georgian group a little later. By the new 
movement she meant that definite separation from the Vic- 
torian tradition — that greater austerity of meaning, economy 
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of phrase and freedom of rhythmic movement — of which 
imagism, her special topic, became one important manifesta- 
tion. The heredity of the new movement may be traced, 
she thought, in two streams: the imagists from Coleridge 
and' Poe, through the French symbolists whom these two 
poets greatly influenced; and other free-verse poets from 
Whitman, who, though almost without prototype, may be 
considered something of an admixture of the ethical spirit 
of Wordsworth with the free, beauty-loving spirit of Cole- 
ridge. The speaker then presented, in her most brilliant 
and persuasive manner, her ideas of the laws and boundaries 
of imagism, confining her discussion of it chiefly to the 
group represented in the Houghton-Mifflin anthologies. 

Mr. Ficke's contribution to the symposium was a plea 
for the older forms. Free verse he thought an instrument 
of narrow range, and imagism effective only in the presen- 
tation of detached details, incapable of larger completeness. 
The poet finds freedom, he thought, only in chains; the 
closer his metric, the greater his joy in fitting his pace 
to the pattern of its measures. 

And finally, before the Fortnightly, the oldest of Chi- 
cago's women's clubs, Mr. Witter Bynner disposed of the 
"new movement" altogether. Modern poetry — his topic 
confined him to British poets — began, in his opinion, with 
Kipling and the Shropshire Lad, it continues with Alfred 
Noyes and Masefield and Moira O'Neill (who is greater 
than Yeats!), and the dear public is always right about it. 
He was vagarious enough to admit that Mr. Hueffer's On 
Heaven, though neither Kiplingesque nor Noyesy, is the 
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finest poem of the decade, but he worked off a long-cherished 
grudge against the imagists, hurling more adjectives at their 
devoted heads than one may find in all their poems. Mr. 
Pound especially was shown up as that son of shame, the 
good poet gone wrong — a dark mixer of poisons for the 
innocent. 

It might be in order to submit — if the point were not 
too obvious — that much of Kipling, and possibly a very 
little of Alfred Noyes, will have the kind of permanent rank 
in poetry which Verdi and Massenet will doubtless hold in 
music, and that the Shropshire Lad must always be cher- 
ished as one of the pure singers, as exquisite in simplicity 
and clarity as a fine soprano voice ; but that all of these, how- 
ever valuable, stand outside the procession, "the movement." 
They are not the torch-bearers of the art, bringing a new 
motive and manner, passing on the flame to the future, like 
Tchaikovsky and Debussy and Richard Strauss in music. 
Probably it is too early to determine whether Masters or 
Sandburg, Pound or Hueffer, or any of the imagists whom 
Miss Lowell admires and Mr. Bynner despises, will be 
proved torch-bearers in this high sense. Some of us think 
that the wise future will accord that rank to a few of 
them. If not, then there are no torches aflame in the art 
at present, and no "movement" to talk about. 

But in all the talk there is something which does not 
quite satisfy, still less inspire. No doubt the note of parti- 
san ardor is the proper and inevitable thing; thus have the 
battles of art been fought from the beginning of time, when- 
ever and wherever art has been vital and sincere. Yet I 
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find myself wishing for less seriousness, less dogmatism, less 
exactitude in the drawing of lines and definitions; and for 
more urbanity, more gaiety, more sense of perspective, more 
of that fundamental humor which recognizes that we human 
beings are all motes dancing in shade or sun, and that art 
is merely the push of certain particles toward the golden 
gleam of beauty. Is it not indeed, one of the true functions 
of art, as of religion, to keep man in his place, to rebuke 
his intense and absurd preoccupations with business or power, 
with love or war or glory, by reminding him of the infinite, 
revealing those vast spaces beyond the range of his march- 
ing feet, his reaching hands, his soaring spirit? Only thus, 
through intuition of his littleness, is he made aware of his 
greatness as a necessary motive in the universal scheme, and 
taken out of the dull and narrow range of unimaginative 
existence. H. M. 

THIS CONSTANT PREACHING TO THE MOB 

Time and again the old lie. There is no use talking 
to the ignorant about lies, for they have no criteria. De- 
ceiving the ignorant is by some regarded as evil, but it is 
the demagogue's business to bolster up his position and to 
show that God's noblest work is the demagogue. There- 
fore we read again for the one-thousand-one-hundred-and- 
eleventh time that poetry is made to entertain. As follows : 
"The beginnings of English poetry . . . made by a rude 
war-faring people for the entertainment of men-at-arms, or 
for men at monks' tables." 
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